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more artistically told. The heroine comes from the West to the 
East with high hopes in her future as a singer, which vanish with 
her voice in the foggy air of Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.} 

A Village Tragedy, by Margaret L. Woods, is 

published in Henry Holt & Co.'s Leisure Moments Series. It is 
not a pleasant story, dealing with the crimes and sufferings of 
some English rustics who go to the bad in London, but it bears 
its moral, and is at times interesting. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
The Travels and Adventures of Little Baron 

Trump bear a wonderful family likeness to those of the great 
Baron Munchausen. Baron Trump has a dog, •• Bulger," who 
accompanies him on his wanderings in the " Land of the Wind- 
Eaters" and other curious and little known countries. The author, 
Colonel Ingersoll Lockwood, editor of The Book-Maker, and 
otherwise a well-known man of letters, in this amusing volume 
for children shpws a lively imagination and an easy, fluent style 
which seem to fit him specially for this difficult kind of writing. 
There are pen-and-ink illustrations by George W. Edwards. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

Personally Conducted, by Frank R. Stockton, 

boys and girls, and papas and mammas as well, may very com- 
fortably make the tour of Western Europe without leaving their 
own fireside. Mr. Stockton makes his first stop at Avignon, where 
he plumps us full into the Middle Ages and the old Papal court. 
From this French Rome he skips over the Alps to Genoa, where he 
seems to have instigated Mr. Pennell to draw a view, where you 
look, at once, up at the dome of the church and down on the stalls 
in the square. Little Pisa and great Rome come next, with distant 
views of the leaning tower, like a fence-post stuck in the ground 
awry, and of St. Peter's framed in by the trees of the Pincian Hill. 
We go round about the Bay of Naples, and see Vesuvius smoking 
over the ruins of Pompeii. We see St. Mark's pigeons on the 
plaza in Venice, and baker boys in the old market of Florence 
carrying loaves as long as themselves. We get a glimpse of 
Switzerland on the way back to Paris, and from the Champs 
Elysees we repair to Pall Mall, and so return home after doing 
the Rhine and the Low Countries. The illustrations are uncom- 
monly good for this class of book. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Up and Down the Brooks, by Mary E. Bamford, 
is a handy little volume, well printed on good paper and contain- 
ing much information about fresh water insect life, scorpion bugs, 
water-skaters, slugs, caddis-worms and dragon-flies. There are 
numerous diagrams. In the "Riverside Library for Young 
People," to which the volume just mentioned belongs, is also 
published Florence A. Merriam's collection of charming essays, 
" Birds through an Opera Glass." It tells us how to identify 
many of our most interesting native birds without shooting them 
or learning all the small points of anatomy and all the hard words 
which ornithologists have invented to describe them. It is illus- 
trated with neat wood-cuts. (Houghton Mifflin & Co.) 

Nursery Finger Plays, by Emilie Poulsson, are a 

number of new baby games to be played with the fingers, 
modelled on the old and well-known games of " Five little Pigs," 
and the like. The subjects are such as " The Mice," " The Hen 
and Chicks," "The Sparrows," "Making Bread" and "Santa 
Claus." In each the fingers are made, with much ingenuity, to 
represent the subject in various actions and circumstances. The 
book is fully illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, and the words have 
been set to music by Cornelia C. Roeske. (D. Lothrop Co.) 

Babyland comes to us in an illuminated cover, with 
a wreath of blossoms about two little girls and a doll. The con- 
tents are extremely varied, including short stories, verses and 
pictures of all sorts and sizes. Here we have a little American girl 
making the acquaintance of a little Eskimo, and on the opposite 
page another little girl much put about by the antics of a Japanese 
doll. There are shadow pictures of flax flowers, reaping-hook, 
spinning-wheel and distaff to illustrate the making of " Baby's 
Shirt." There are cat babies, sheep babies, a Chinese baby on a 
buffalo, and a baby moth, just out of the cocoon, which is to make 
silk for "Baby's Sash." It will furnish amusement for a.whole 
year. (D. Lothrop Co.) 

Three Little Maids, by Mary Bathurst Deane, is 

also published by the same company. It is a story of three little 
English girls who live in "Acacia Cottage," which has red tiles 
and a garden wall on which Rosalind and Marjory are in the habit 
of taking a promenade now and then. It is illustrated with pho- 
tographic reproductions of India ink drawings by W. Small. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Good Things of Life (sixth of the series) 

includes as many good things as any of its predecessors. Let us 
in particular point to the " Sketch from Nature," which might also 
be called " A Romance without Words ;" the picture of Queen 
Victoria and a rook-like gentleman in court dress " Making a 
Knight of It ;" that of "A Heavy Bank Deposit," an old gentle- 
man deposited in a snow-bank; the "Aztec Fragments;" the 
short but pithy conversation between Mr. Tynchaser and the Opu- 
lent Widow ; the gentleman who " wants to be outside when it's 
raining girls ;" "The High-Bred Man on a Low-Bred Horse" and 
his opposite, and "The Poet's Corner," an admirable still-life 
study of waste basket, broom and a litter of rejected mss. One 
of the best of the good things is the last, in which Miss Gushynge 
requires her admirer to repeat to the old gentleman through a 
speaking-tube his lovely verses about love. (F. A. Stokes & Bro.) 

A Lost Winter, a poem by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
with sketches of Florida scenes, palm groves, lily ponds, stretches 
of barren sand and gleaming river, old buildings and moss-hung 
trees, framed with Floridan winter blooms, orange, camellia, rose 
and trumpet vine, is presented by Lee & Shepard in an oblong 
quarto volume in covers of gilt cloth. The Wooing of Grand- 
mother Grey, a poem of old-time home life, by Kate Tannatt 
Woods, illustrated by Copeland, is also among the holiday issues 
of the firm. The engravings show the young Mr. Grey making 
his way through the snow-drifts, and afterward trying on the 
wedding ring by candle-light, and his respected father-in-law, 
nothing loath, tapping the cider-cask in the cellar, with other such 
scenes, corn popping and the like, enough to rejoice the heart of 
lovers of the good old times. 

Among the trade catalogues we have received lately, 
the handsomest is that of M. H. Birge & Sons, of Buffalo. The 
illustrations, both colored and in black and white, are sketchy but 
quite artistic, and the printing and general effect of the pamphlet 
is most attractive. 

Strength : How to Get Strong and Keep 

Strong, by the late Richard A. Proctor, gives a short description 
of the chest and the muscles attached to it, and of the muscles of 
the legs and arms ; directions how to reduce fat and build up 
serviceable bone and sinew, and notes on rowing, learning to 
swim and on female dress. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Art of Dancing, by Judson Lause, gives a full 

description of most of the dances now fashionable, together with 
chapters on Etiquette and on the History of dancing. There are 
a few illustrations, not very beautiful, but doubtless useful to 
learners. (Belford, Clarke & Co.) 
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NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur -who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, Instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mall 
to them, for their Information and advantage, such 
circulars as are' sent to regular subscribers. 



SOME QUERIES ANSWERED ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING AND DECORATING. 

Bachelor, Newark, N. J. — (i) A mantel-piece where 
no opening exists looks and is a sham. Instead of this get for 
your bric-a-brac a plain, substantial cabinet with plenty of shelves, 
or, if this is too expensive, a set of well-constructed hanging 
shelves. (2) For your little bedroom, tint the ceiling with light 
sage green ; have the cornice old oak brown, the wall-paper 
frieze three feet deep, of golden olive tone, with picture mould- 
ing at the base of the same ; the wall below the frieze papered a 
dull neutral green approaching the sage tint. Have no gold in 
the paper. Surbase should be black, and the rest of the wood- 
work paint a dull, dark reddish brown. The overmantel would 
look well in antique mahogany or ebonized cherry. (3) Paint 
the wall of your little sitting-room sage green, and the surbase 
dull Indian red, without gloss. No dado is necessary, but you 
might have a frieze of rich olive green and a black picture-strip 
at the base ; paint the ceiling greenish buff. 

B., Troy, N. Y. — Paint all the woodwork a warm, 
light brown— of two shades if you please. The ceiling may be 
light buff, the 
cornice russet 
brown, which 
would harmonize 
with a greenish 
gray or olive 
green, either of 
which would be 
a good color for 
the walls. In- 
stead of a frieze 
use a gold pic- 
ture moulding 
about three inch- 
es deep. 

S., Cleve- 
land', O.— (1) 
Cover the furni- 
ture with raw silk 
of some quiet 
tone. Such as 
comes fifty inch- 
es wide and is 
sold at $1.75 to 
$2 a yard would 
be good enough. 
(2) Greenish 
"old gold" sat- 
teen or lining 
silk would be 
suitable for your 
dark green cur- 
tains. (3) Use 
olive or sage col- 
or for the walls, 
and curtains of a 
low tone of red, 
with bands of 
"old gold." 

H. F., Bos- 
ton.— (1) For the 
sitting-room cur- 
tains use " old 
gold," with 
bands of peacock 
blue plush. (2) 
Over your ma- 
hogany dressing 
table a scarf of 
peacock blue 
plush (with 
fringe for t h e 

;ends only) would look well. (3) Unless the floor is in good 
condition it is best to carpet it. A good floor may be stained 
and wax-finished, all cracks and openings being carefully filled 
with colored putty. 

Subscriber, Baltimore. — (1) The curtains should be 

banded with a nine-inch strip of " golden olive" silk plush, twelve 
inches from the top of curtains, and a similar strip, fourteen 
inches wide, should be put on fifteen inches from the lower edge. 
(2) There is no reason why oak should be used by preference for 
the dining-room, except that it is believed that there everything 
should have a substantial appearance, and oak is typical of 
strength. 

S. P. A., Philadelphia. — " A rag portiere of silk after 
the manner of a rag carpet" cannot be woven more than a yard 
wide, and is therefore seldom used except across a narrow door. 
The silk is cut not quite an inch wide, the two ends overlaid and 
sewed flat. The colors are usually sewed indiscriminately to- 
gether, which gives a Turkish-rug appearance to the portiere. 
The balls. are wound a pound each. An ordinary rag-carpet 
weaver can do the work, and he will tell you how many pounds, 
are needed for a yard. 




DESIGN FOR CHINA CLOSET AND 
BOOK-CASE COMBINED. 

(PUBLISHED FOR S., CLEVELAND, O.) 



ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF PICTURES. 

Dynamo, Brooklyn. — It "is claimed that the light 
produced by electricity gives the same spectrum as does the sun, 
and consequently does not effect any change in the appearance of 
the colors. This is probably true ; but an experiment at the Paris 
Salon two or three years ago showed that the electric light does 
not treat the pictures with fairness. Those nearest the apparatus 
— the "skied" ones — were the only paintings properly lighted, 
and no one but their authors appreciated the unlooked-for prom- 
inence they received. At the same exhibition the sculpture in the 
garden at the Salon had strange shadows thrown upon it, and it 
is said that it looked most ghostly. 



instruction of those, like yourself, who " wish to learn how to go 
to work to become an illustrator" and " want to know in what 
the requirements for drawing for the photo-engraving processes 
differ from those for ordinary pen-drawing : " A highly-finished 
smooth and white surface is necessary to ensure good results. Use 
good Bristol-board, the finest grade procurable. For some kinds 
of work the " B. D." (Ben. Day) " Double Enamelled Scratch 
and Drawing Board " serves an excellent purpose, as the darker 
masses may be laid on with a brush and lightened afterward by 
white lines, which are produced by scratching through the ink 
and enamel with a steel point. For use upon this paper the ink 
will be improved by adding to it a small quantity of glycerine. 

Provide yourself with black ink. India ink will do if perfectly 
black and free from gloss. A brilliant engraving, with sharp, 
regular lines, cannot be expected from a feeble drawing, done 
with pale ink on rough paper. Pale black or yellow brown or 
bluish lines will inevitably come out weak or broken and ragged 
in the engraved plate. All lines, therefore, should be perfectly 
black — not necessarily coarse or heavy, but indispensably black. 
Some lines may even be as fine as the diamond point could make 
them, but they must be purely black. In producing shades of 
color it is not always necessary to strengthen the lines. Beautiful 
gradations are sometimes produced by widening or narrowing the 
spaces between very fine lines. 

Steel pens are always best, making smoother, finer and more 
even lines than any other. Gillott's, Nos. 170 and 290, are particu- 
larly recommended. 

Drawings should always be made considerably larger than the 
plate to be engraved. For the more sketchy styles of work one 
third larger will answer, and for comic sketches, in particular, 
drawings of the same size as the desired engraving will sometimes 
do. But for all careful and finished work — for the very best style 
of engraving — the drawing should never be less than twice the 
length and twice the breadth of the desired plate. 

A great saving of time is accomplished by at first laying in the 
darker masses perfectly black with pen or brush, and afterward 
getting the gradations by drawing in white lines with the pen, 
using invariably Winsor & Newton's best flake white. 

Never go over a line the second time until the first is perfectly 
dry. In using India ink get a highly-sized article, and to improve 
it use a few drops of prepared ox-gall. 

Care upon the following points will save both yourself and the 
engravers of your work much annoyance and even embarrass- 
ment : 

1. Never make drawings in reverse. 

2. Always make sets of drawings to the same scale whenever it 
can be done. 

3. Never cross-hatch or re-enforce a line or lighten with' white 
until the lines previously drawn have become perfectly dry. 

4. Take care to leave no pencil marks or any lines, dots or 
blotches that are not to come out in the plate ; but in removing 
any of these, be careful not to disturb any of the lines of the 
drawing. 

5. Have a blotting-pad always under the hand. This will keep 
your copy clean, but it should never be used to take up ink from 
your drawing. 

6. In every case do not fail to leave a margin of half an inch 
around the drawing, so that it may be tacked to the camera- 
board without injury. 



MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

S. E., Troy, N. Y. — Most of the illustrations in such 
magazines as Harper's and The Century are wood-engravings ; 
but many are fac-similes of pen and sometimes crayon draw- 
ings, reproduced in miniature by the photo-engraving proc- 
ess. The originals from which the wood-cuts are made are 
usually large oil sketches in black and white, which are photo- 
graphed down upon the box-wood block, and the engraver works 
over them with the artist's original design before him as a guide. 
This is an American method, introduced by the publishers of The 
Century magazine. Under the old regime the artist was required 
to make his drawing upon the block, which was prepared by a 
coating of Chinese white, upon which he would draw with a lead- 
pencil, working in the shadows with India ink. The great dis- 
advantage of this method was that the engraver gradually cut 
away the artist's design, leaving himself no guide. 



PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING. 

S., Boston. — (1) You must first wet the photograph, 
background and all, evenly over with clear water, using a large 
sable brush in the same manner that you would use it if charged 
with color for a wash — just as carefully, for you do not want to 
soak one part and slight another. If the surface has taken the 
water at all, as an oily surface would, prepare a little thin gum- 
arabic water — so thin that it will pour like clear water — and stir 
one drop of ox-gall in each tablespoonful to be used with the 
colors. (2) For the drapery you must use transparent washes 
that will preserve every fold and every shade that the camera has 
given. Lay each portion on with a tolerably full brush, bringing 
it just as far as it ought to come, and no farther. Keep the 
shadows warm, merely cooling the edges. For instance, the 
shadows in blue drapery tend somewhat toward purple, or even 
brown, which means that they borrow warmth from red. On the 
same principle, the shadows on yellow want raw Sienna and 
warm sepia, and those on orange, burnt Sienna and rose madder. 
Scarlet and crimson drapery want the richest browns and purple 
in the deep shadows. The most brilliant portions of scarlet 
should first be washed with cadmium and then with vermilion. 



HOW TO BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR. 

S. F., Boston; "Subscriber," Toledo; H. P.; 
S. T. S. ; " Student," and others. — The following are the di- 
rections issued by one of the photo-engraving companies for the 



PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OILS. 

S. A., Troy, N. Y. — For a child's complexion of me- 
dium tone use silver white, yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake 
and cobalt, for the lightest parts, adding a very little raw umber 
to tone the crudeness. For the shadows, take raw umber, ivory 
black, yellow ochre, vermilion and cobalt ; mix with white when 
necessary. \For a very fair complexion a little of Schonfeldt's 
light cadmium is needed. If a very rich tone of flesh is required, 
add light red. 

Student, Harlem.— (i) Keep the lights for the last, 
as they lose their freshness if painted in too soon. (2) For the lips 
use vermilion, madder lake, a little white and raw umber. In 
the shadows add cobalt and a very little ivory black, omitting 
vermilion. The high lights in both upper and lower lips should 
be touched in smartly with a finely pointed sable brush of firm 
texture. The lower lip is always redder and warmer in tone than 
the upper. After painting the mouth in its local tone, add these 
crisp touches, using vermilion, madder lake, white — a little white 
and the least bit of ivory black to prevent crudeness. 

H. S. F., Boston. — (1) Blond hair is modelled with a 
very light tone of ivory black and indigo. Sometimes the ivory 
black will suffice, sometimes the indigo. You pass over it a gen- 
eral tone of Naples yellow or yellow ochre. When the general 
tone, which is the tone of the light, is made by yellow ochre, the 
shadows are produced by lake and Naples yellow , and when it is 
made by Naples yellow, we must, in order to draw the colors, 
employ yellow ochre and Italian earth. (2) Very black hair, the 
lights of which are blue, is made with warm tints, such as Sienna, 
lake, bitumen. The general tone is made with indigo, and the 
shadows touched up with Italian earth and lake. 
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CRITICISM OF A PORTRAIT. 

Sir : Enclosed please find money order for four dol- 
lars, your fee for criticism of the portrait in oils which you will 
receive by mail. 

Two years ago I began to study oil painting from books, 
having no other teacher. Lately I tried portraiture. The por- 
trait I sent you is one of a few I have painted. I hope, sir, in 
your criticism you will tell me how to remedy the many defects 
no doubt you will find. * * * 

Taking each feature separately of the head in oils you send for 
criticism, we must begin by saying that not one of them is really 
in drawing. The eyes do not look in the same direction, and no 
attention has been paid to form either in the upper or lower lid. 
Supposing the face were turned fully toward you, it would be 
found that the eyebrow on the narrower side started much 
nearer the nose than the other one. There is no modelling 
about the nostrils or wing of the nose, and the line down the 
edge is much too pronounced. The mouth is carried too far 
along on the side turned away ; it could only so appear in 
a full face. It is also much too hard, especially at the corners. 
There is no play in the features. The ear should take the 
same direction as the line of the nose ; it is given as though 
the head were in direct profile. The outline of the chin and 
of the lower jaw is entirely out of drawing, and gives the im- 
pression of a swollen face. No allowance has been made for the 
throat, and the arms are so small that they would agree better 
with a head half the size. If the flowers are intended for roses, 
they should be much larger ; they are now no bigger than daisies. 
In placing the sitter, the light should have been less diffused ; 
there is no contrast of "light and shade. This is especially notice- 
able in the hair, which should have been laid in first in broad 
contrasting masses and afterward worked up with more delicate 
touches. The technique is altogether too smooth. There is no 
texture about it whatever, and you have apparently used too 
much medium of some kind, as the painting looks sticky. The 
white drapery is too thick and heavy. To obtain transparency, the 
shadows should_ be thin, clear and sharp, not necessarily dark ; 
and the lights "should be crisp j'and brilliant, the color being 
loaded on for the highest lights. The actual coloring is soft and 
pretty, but it lacks contrast. 

Do not let our criticism discourage you. Let it rather stimu- 
late your efforts in your next attempt. If you are within reach of 
a good art school, by all means attend it, and take a thorough 
course of drawing, working from the cast. 



down upon the embroidery with drawing-pins and rub off the 
pattern with drawing-wax. In default of the right kind of wax, 
the bowl or handle of a spoon, or a large silver coin will serve the 
purpose equally well, as will also some powdered graphite or 
charcoal. The outlines will not of course, in any case, be very 
clearly defined upon the paper, and will have to be gone over and 
carefully supplemented afterward with a pencil. Taking off the 
pattern with charcoal or graphite is less injurious to the embroi- 
dery than rubbing it off with wax or metal, as the pressure re- 
quired in the latter case flattens the needle-work very considerably. 
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same place repeatedly, and make straight, clean grooves. Next 
try and gauge some circles in the same way. After a few even- 
ings' practice you will be able to carve a simple panel in relief 
without modelling, and in six weeks, with continued practice, a 
broad design after the style of the chair-back given in the supple- 
ment of the November number of The Art Amateur. Furniture 
is generally carved before it is put together ; yet you could carve 
a simple design in five or six weeks, providing you can find a way 
to hold in position the article you are about to carve. 

M. R., Logan, O. — The drawings as we published 
them are all that are necessary as a guide to the wood-carver. 




OVERMANTEL TO HOLD FRET-SAWN PANELS, 
given in the September and October Numbers of The Art Amateur. 

(PUBLISHED FOR " SUBSCRIBER," TROY, N. Y.) 

As soon as you have fixed the lines of the pattern by drawing 
them over with ink, it is ready for use. 



VARNISHING AND " GLAZING." 

Sir: Will you please tell me whether the paintings 
of the old masters were varnished, and (2) do all artists varnish 
their oil paintings ? (3) Why ? (4) Would not simply oiling out do 
just as well ? (5) What colors must be used to 
glaze, and when and how is it done ? Must a 
picture be glazed after it is varnished or oiled ? 
What kind of oil must I use ? 

J. C .K., Ahnapee, Wis. 

(1) The old masters undoubtedly varnished 
their pictures. Some of them even mixed var- 
nish with their colors — a dangerous practice, as 
the badly cracked condition of the pictures so 
treated testifies. The cracking in most cases is 
due to other causes, however — overheated rooms 
and unskilful revarnishing. (2) Artists varnish 
their paintings only after they have become thor- 
oughly dry. Generally about a year is first al- 
lowed to elapse. (3) Varnishing is not only to 
preserve the painting, but to bring up colors that 
have sunken into the canvas and add to their 
brilliancy. (4) "Oiling out" is sometimes re- 
sorted to if the colors sink in to any great degree 
before the necessary interval has expired previous 
to varnishing; but the effect of this treatment 
is very temporary. Spirit varnish only should 
be used. That of an inferior quality will tend to 
discolor the work with the progress of time. 
(5) Apparently, you have quite a wrong idea as 
to the meaning of the term " glazing," as applied 
to an oil painting. It is part of the process of 
painting, and has nothing whatever to do with 
varnishing. As a rule, it refers to putting a thin 
coating of some transparent color over an opaque 
one after the latter is perfectly dry. By this 
means warmth and richness can be imparted to 
certain dull-looking colors, coolness can be im- 
parted to colors too hot, and transparency can 
be given to heavy-looking shadows. A glaze 
may be and frequently is painted into while wet. 
Such transparent colors as lake, ultramarine, the 
two umbers, Vandyck brown, burnt Sienna, are 
excellent glazers. Semi-transparent glazes are 
often used to give the effect of atmosphere, vapor 
or dust. The vehicle or megilp employed may 
be such as the well-known Roberson's medium, 
or any proper mixture of oils and varnish. Many 
artists prefer to make their own megilp in some- 
what varying proportions of pale drying or lin- 
seed-oil, copal or mastic varnish, and generally 
a little spirits of turpentine is added. 



WOOD-CARVING. 

M. E. W. asks : Could you give me an idea how long 
it would take an experienced carver to do either of those frames 
the designs of which you gave in the November number ? Do 
you think it possible that a person could carve furniture after a 
little practice ? M. E. W., Dover, N. H. 

Either frame could be carved in two or three days by a person 
who thoroughly understands his business ; but that is not the 
work for a beginner. Wood-carving is perhaps the simplest of all 



BROMIDE PRINTS AND SILVER 
PRINTS. 

Subscriber, Rome, N. Y., asks, " What 

is the difference between a bromide print and a 
solar print?" A solar print, as its name implies, 
can be taken only by the aid of the sun ; the best 
bromide prints are obtained by means of artificial 
light. A bromide print is always black and white, 
and therefore preferred for working up in crayon. 
The photograph is, when enlarged, thrown di- 
rectly on a bromide paper of rough, heavy make, 
especially prepared for crayon work. For con- 
tact printing two makes of paper are used, both 
smooth, but one thinner than the other. The 
bromide prints taken by contact with the nega- 
tive are much used by amateur photographers, 
as the process is cheaper and easier to manage 
than silver printing. By some the prints so ob- 
tained are preferred to silver prints, especially for 
landscape. Bromide prints are decidedly better as a guide to 
illustrators who are using photography as a help in pen-and-ink 
work, because, being in black and white, they give a good idea 
of the effects obtainable for reproduction. 




BEWARE OF THIS FELLOW. 

Sir : Can you give me any information about a young 
man who calls himself George F. Gilbert, from Saybrook, 
Conn. ? 

He came to our place last August, and solicited subscriptions 
for The Art Amateur. He said he was getting up clubs of teri, 
and offered the paper to us for $2.00 a year, to begin in Septem- 
ber. Another young lady and myself said we would take it, and \ 
each paid him the $2.00. He gave us receipts, and it all looked 
fair and square, but we have heard nothing from it. I have writ- 
ten to him at Saybrook, but have had no reply. Then I wrote 
the postmaster there if he knew such a person, telling him why I 
had written, but I have heard nothing from him. 

It is very provoking to be cheated out of the money in this 
way. L. W., Stonington, Conn. 

We know nothing about this person. Any one who offers you 
the magazine at $2.00 a year must be a swindler. We have no 
such rate for anybody, no matter how many clubs he might send 
us. It is a pity that you have been imposed on ; but you should 
know that it is never a wise thing to pay out money to a perfect 
stranger. 

CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 
R. G.. Manhattanville. — The concern making " The 
Studio China Kiln " (F. A. Wilke, Secretary, Richmond, Ind.) are 
an establishment with large capital, long experience, and a 
thoroughly organized plant for their business. 

H. H., Cincinnati. — You have probably used too much 
flux, or applied too thickly some color that should be thinly used. 
Another firing would be pretty certain to cause more blistering 
and cracking, and thus aggravate the evil. The only thing you 
can do is to send the piece to a decorator and have the color all 
removed, and then paint it over again from the beginning. 

"Subscriber," Newark, and others.— The larger 
butterfly given on page 121, last month, is a small species of 
swallow-tail. The colors needed for painting it on china are 
ivory and silver yellow, orange red, ultramarine 
blue, sepia, dark brown and black. For the 
smaller butterfly, the plain part of the wings may 
be put in with yellow brown, to which add a little 
yellow. For the markings use purple No. 2 and 
black mixed. 

M. B., Goliad, Texas.— (1) Yes ; " fat 
oil and fat oil of turpentine " are " the same 
thing," insomuch that whenever fat oil is men- 
tioned in china painting it is intended that you 
should use fat oil of turpentine. You may not 
be aware that any one can make fat oil of tur- 
pentine for himself, although it is scarcely 
worth while to do so, inasmuch as it can be 
obtained merely by allowing turpentine to stand 
in an open vessel long enough for the spirit to 
evaporate. It must, however, be kept scrupu- 
lously free from dust. (2) Camel's-hair brushes 
are generally used for china painting and fitch 
brushes for blending. Flat brushes are required 
for laying on the color for tinting. The sizes 
must depend on the space to be covered. If 
large, an inch brush may not be too broad. For 
further information on these points, read " Chin? 
Painting Notes " in the present number of the 
magazine. 

F. B., Rochester, N. Y.— (1) Let the 
background for your "Souvenir" rose be warm 
gray, made by mixing two parts of sky blue with 
one of black, or a greenish gray made by mixing 
brown, green and black. For the pink of the 
rose use light carmine delicately, and for gray 
shadows mix apple green with the carmine. The 
calyxes being very pale in color, mix a little deep 
blue with grass green and use this color in a 
pale wash. For all the warm greens use mixing 
yellow with grass green, and add a little deep 
blue to grass green for deeper, cooler greens of 
the leaves. The reddish tint of the thorns may 
be painted with a little violet of iron. (2) Use 
from one-third to one-fourth of flux with all your 
colors; you will find the work, after firing, looks 
the better for it. Buy the flux in the tube, just 
like the paints. (3) Fat oil, or oil of turpen- 
tine, is simply the residuum of spirits of turpen- 
tine evaporated by exposure to the air. The 
tendency of prepared fat oil is necessarily to 
harden upon further exposure to evaporation and 
also from cold. We have not found any difficulty 
in using that'made by M. Lacroix, except in very 
cold weather, and then the application of heat 
would cause it to flow freely. 



WILL 



HOODED MANTELPIECE FOR AN ORDINARY-SIZED DINING-ROOM. 



TO TAKE OFF A PA TTERN B Y RUBBING. 

Penelope, Hartford, Conn.— If you want to take a 
pattern of a piece of embroidery direct from the work itself, lay 
it, the right side up, flat upon a board or table and cover it with 
letter or tissue paper. (The paper should be of a good medium 
thickness ; if it be too thick it will not take a clear impression of 
the pattern, and if very thin it is apt to tear.) Fasten the paper 
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the industrial arts. The first thing to know is just how to handle 
the tools ; the next in importance is to be sure that you have the 
best. Never buy tools made expressly for amateurs— they are 
rarely of any use. The following tools are needed by the begin- 
ner : one five-sixteenth and nine-sixteenth firmer, or flat chisel ; 
one six-sixteenth corner chisel, or skew ; one seven-sixteenth flat 
gauge ; one six-sixteenth hollow gauge, a mallet, a piece of oil- 
stone, and a pair of cabinet-maker's clamps. The tools can be 
bought of any hardware dealer. Get them ground by your car- 
penter, and keep them in the condition in which you receive them. 
For practice, take a board of common pine ; clamp it to a table 
and rule straight lines, with the grain all across the board. Take 
the gauge in your right hand and guide it with your left, and 
push it gently along. Do not cut too deep, but go over the 



l W. L." EXPLAIN? 
Sir: I noticed in your Correspondence 
columns last September a recipe for the finish of 
carved work, furnished by W. L., of Carbondale, 
Pa. I have closely followed his recipe for the 
mixture, but it resulted in a failure ; no chem- 
ical action such as W. L. speaks of having taken 
place in my experiment ; and the polish also 
proved a failure. I used the butter of anatomy 
(sic) in liquid form. What I should like to know 
is, whether I should have used it in butter form. 
Will " W. L." please explain the cause of failure ? 
L. H., San Francisco. 



BRONZE CASTING. 
ENSIGN, Jersey City.— In bronze casting by the " cire 
perdue" process the chief difficulty arises from the presence of 
air bubbles during one stage of the process, which is as follows : 
The object to be cast is moulded in wax, and the wax model is 
then covered with a matrix of sand ; the mould when set is placed 
in a hot oven, this melting the wax very gently and allowing it to 
run out of the mould. When this has been done the metal is 
poured in carefully and the work is completed. The result is that 
not only are there no joints in the casting, inseparable from the 
use of "patterns," but works of art can be produced that could 
not possibly be cast by any other process. 
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TREATMENT OF A PLAQUE DESIGN. 
S. T., Baltimore. — The issues of The Art Amateur 
containing the full-sized drawings of the designs you refer to, by 
Ellen Welby (see page 24 of this number), are both out of print. 
We can furnish the designs alone, however, on heavy paper, at 
fifteen cents each — the size of each is twelve inches in diameter. 
The following are the directions to be followed in painting the 
upper plaque : Keep the whole of the background a rather dull 
bluish green, the apple leaves being rather blue green, and the 
spaces behind them filled in with a warmer, yellower green. The 
apples should not be very bright, most of them being a light, very 
yellow green, with some carmine worked in for the red parts. 
The stems of the apple-tree should be a warm brown with a little 
purple worked in. Make the hat a rich warm brown, the lights 
having a little orange with them, the shadows being kept very 
dark, with a little purple introduced. The complexion is rather 
light and the hair fair and of a rather warm tint. The eyes are 
brown, and much darker than the eyelashes coming over them. 
In the eyelashes a good deal of gray should be used, or they will 
seem too hard. The feathers in the hat should be dull yellow and 
orange. The dress is a dull creamy yellow ; the frill around the 
neck is white shaded with grays. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
K. G., Goldsboro, N. C. — Yes. We have a charm- 
ing color study of dogs, and shall publish it as soon as possible. 
More we cannot say just yet. 

J. H. B., Chambersburg. — An enlargement, for trac- 
ing, of any design that has been published in The Art Amateur 
can be furnished from this office. 

H. N. F., Boston.— The notice you request us to in- 
sert is an advertisement, and can only be published as such. 

W., Louisville, N. Y. — At present we have more 
studies than we can use of the kind you name. 

DESIGNER, Pittsburgh, Pa.— We prefer that intending 
contributors should put their own prices on all designs sent us for 
publication. Stamps for return postage should always be sent. 

H. L. R., City, must excuse us from answering his 
question. It would be eminently improper for us to pass judg- 
ment on the sculptor he names, or to give him our opinion as to 
" who should head the list of native artists in that branch of 
art." 

S. P. S., Pittsfield, Mass.— (1) The best way to fix 
charcoal drawings is to use the " Fixatif Rouget," sprayed 
through an atomizer. (2) The rough side of crayon and charcoal 
is the one intended for use ; the same rule applies to drawing 
paper, unless intended for pen-and-ink work, when the smooth 
surface should be selected. 

Mrs. E. W. P., Newark, O. — (1) We have no study 
in color such as you mention. (2) The proprietors of various me- 
diums more or less trustworthy claim for them that they will fix oil 
colors on fabrics so that they will wash. Spirits of turpentine 
answers the purpose admirably, but no other vehicle should be 
used in conjunction with it. 

M. E. N., Chicago.— (1) We do not know that any 
special advantages whatever are claimed for Vienna as a place of 
study for lady artists, though the social attractions of the city may 
count. The principal foreign schools which are attended by 
American pupils are those of Paris, Munich and Berlin, usually 
rated in the order in whichthey are named. (2) " Millay " is the 
proper pronunciation of the name of the artist J. F. Millet. 

B. F. T., New Brunswick. — (1) In painting on satin it 
is better not to cover the entire surface with the background. A 
few touches immediately around the flowers are sufficient, and 
some prefer to paint the flowers directly against the satin, using 
no other background. (2) When your Chinese white rubs off it 
needs a little gum-arabic mixed with it. Chinese white in tubes 
is not desirable. It is best to buy it in bottles. 



Subscriber, St. Stephen, Ont.— Painting on leather 
in oils is not likely to crack unless the paint is applied too thickly. 
You must be careful, however, not to varnish until the pigments 
have had full time to dry and harden. Thin the colors with a 
little turpentine in painting, and use no megilp. 

Student, Lafayette, Ind. — The colors used for paint- 
ing a cast gray are white, a very little ivory black, raw umber, 
yellow ochre and light red. Mix these with oil and put the color 
on with a large, flat, bristle brush, smoothing the brush-marks 
afterward with an old-fashioned blender, or a soft sable brush. 
Do not, on any account, varnish the cast after it has been thus 
painted. 

S., Portland, Me. — You can give paper the consistency 
and solidity of parchment by plunging it for an instant in a bath 
of two parts of ordinary sulphuric acid and one of water. Place 
it immediately after under a hydrant and wash it well. Then run 
it through the press and dry it. Prints on soft paper gain much 
in permanency and in appearance by being submitted to this 
simple process. 

J. P. T., Columbus, O. — The best English or Ameri- 
can millboard is often preferred to canvas for small pictures. 
Academy-board is inferior to millboard, being too limber and 
apt to warp. It is not good for large studies, but may be used 
with good effect for small paintings requiring fine finish. Hard 
wood panels are sometimes used for the same purpose. 

F. S. A., Boston. — Celluloid can be had with a dull 
surface for painting on, if it be preferred. There are at least 
three distinct kinds of celluloid sold with a dull face on one side. 
The first is quite smooth, another rough and very pleasant to 
paint on, and a third, somewhat more expensive than the others, 
exquisitely transparent and very thin. We know of no pre- 
paration that would effectually dull the highly glazed celluloid. 

H. F., " Subscriber," and T— The term " still-life" 
indicates a painting which represents one or more inanimate ob- 
jects, such as vases, drapery, fruit, vegetables, fish, game, etc. 
Growing flowers can hardly come under the head of " still-life " 
subjects, though a vase of cut flowers, composed with drapery and 
other accessories, may legitimately be so classed. Flowers painted 
from nature in the open air are called flower studies. 

A. L. W., Providence, R. I., asks how to paint the 
enamelled jewelry in the shape of pansies and other flowers now 
so much worn. She has been trying Lacroix's and other enamel 
colors. She attributes her want of success to the need of a means 
for producing a matt surface. Muriatic acid is used for that 
purpose. The ground before painting is first covered with fon- 
dant. The colors used are powdered enamels, and an enameller's 
furnace is required for the firing. 

G. F. M., Philadelphia, asks us to "give a study or 
two in pastels " among our color plates for 1890. That is not 
possible. While we believe that we have succeeded in producing 
some very good facsimiles of water-colors and oil-paintings, we 
know of no process that could give the peculiar dry and velvety 
effect of pastels. Fortunately, it is not necessary to do so to 
enable the student to succeed in that branch of painting. With 
the instructions that have been given in The Art Amateur— which 
will be supplemented by further hints— it should not be difficult 
to take some of our simpler color studies, like J. Carroll Beck- 
with's profile " Portrait Study" of a lady (December, 1885) and 
Aime Morot's, full face, "Laughing Man" (May, 1888), and 
make effective copies of them in pastel. 

F. S. A., Boston. — To obtain a practical knowledge 
of architecture, it is certainly necessary to go through a proper 
course of study— that is, if you contemplate taking it up as a 
profession. At the same time, home study will doubtless prove 
useful in connection with work carried out under the eye of an 
efficient instructor. There are periodicals devoted especially to 
the subject (notably The American Architect), but they are 
scarcely suited to beginners. We cannot promise papers o'n the 



subject, as we do not think they would be sufficiently interesting 
to the majority of our readers. We would suggest that a thor- 
ough knowledge of perspective is an excellent and necessary 
preparation for the study of architecture. 

S. P., Brooklyn. — The spray of apple blossoms given 
in The Art Amateur last month is so arranged that it would 
decorate a fan without any alteration. For this purpose use 
gouache colors, and paint in delicate flat tints, without any at- 
tempt at working up. If the design be traced off and reversed, 
so that the stems start from the same side, the flowers would de- 
scribe almost the form of a wreath and make thus a pretty 
ornamentation for a mat on which to stand a vase of flowers. 
This could be painted or embroidered in natural colors. Do not 
repeat the bee, as such an arrangement would be stiff, but 
where the points of the sprays do not quite join, place the small 
group of bees given on page 99 in our October number. 



ART INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION PRIZES. 

The judges of the Art Industries Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia have awarded prizes as follows : 

Class 1, exhibit of figure or ornamental windows for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes — To Francis Lathrop, of New York, for two figures 
for a memorial window, a gold medal ; to Tiffany Glass Com- 
pany, of New York, for the Green memorial window, a silver 
medal; to Maitland, Armstrong & Co., of New York, for the 
Briar Cliff memorial window, a bronze medal. 

Class 2, exhibit of figure or ornamental windows for domestic 
purposes — To Edwin Ford, of Boston, for a billiard-room sky- 
light, a gold medal ; to Francis Lathrop, for two examples of 
domestic leaded glass, a silver medal ; to the Tiffany Glass Com- 
pany, for excellence of color in domestic work, a bronze medal. 

Class 4, exhibit of cartoons and designs — Francis Lathrop, for 
cartoon for chancel window of Bethesda Church, a special prize 
of $200. 

Glassware Section. — Class 1, pressed glassware — 1st prize, sil- 
ver medal, to Gillinder & Sons. 

Class 3, heavy cut glassware — 1st prize, gold medal, to Phoenix 
Glass Company, of Pittsburg. 

Class 9, opal decorated glassware — 1st prize, silver medal, to 
Gillinder & Sons ; 2d prize, $35, to Phoenix Company. 

In Classes 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 there were no entries. 

The judges of the pottery and porcelain, after having con- 
sidered the protests of several of the exhibitors against the classi- 
fication of the Rookwood Pottery, of Cincinnati, decided to leave 
the awards stand as first made. The winners in these classes, to 
whom prizes were given, were as follows : 

, Class 4, colored bodies and glazes — 1st prize, silver medal, to 
Dale & Davis, of Trenton. 

Class 10, general exhibit of semi-porcelain or faience — 1st prize, 
gold medal, to Rookwood Pottery ; 2d prize, silver medal, to 
Burroughs & Mountford, of Trenton ; 3d prize, bronze medal, to 
Chesapeake Pottery, of Baltimore ; 4th prize, diploma, to Dale 
& Davis, of Trenton. 

In Class 8, freehand painting, overglaze, honorable mention 
was made of the work of the following : James C. Callowhill, 
Roslindale, Mass. ; Joseph Schulze, Miss Emily Cole, Catskill, 
N. Y. ; Henry Brunt, Baltimore ; Mrs. W. E. Burlock, Bridge- 
port, Pa. ; Helen Crosby, Newton, Mass. ; Louisa Epting, Mary 
Marple, Bridgeport, Pa. ; Miss Magda M. Henermann, Chicago ; 
Albrecht Jalm, "M. D. T.,"Miss E. C. Smith, Conowingo, Md.; 
Miss Rosalie P. Bye, Wilmington ; Mrs. C. S. Boileau, Mrs. 
Cecilia Bennett, Boston ; Miss Leonide C. Lavaron, Chicago ; 
Mrs. Arthur Carroll, West Newton, Mass. ; " L. S. M.," Mrs. W. 
D. Frismuth, Miss A. M. Archambault, Mrs. Louis C. Leonard, 
Cincinnati ; and Miss Sarah Levis. 

Sharpless & Watts, who were awarded several prizes in the 
Mosaic section, declined to accept them, on account, it is stated, 
of the judges' report, in which the latter state that "they would 
gladly have withheld the greater portion of the prizes had they 
authority to have done so," 
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